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PREFACE. 


I was led to take up the subject of the Clown in classical litera- 
ture through my interest in the characters of comedy. In the course 
of my preliminary studies I was impressed with the idea that the 
character of the Clown, which Dr. Siiss has ably described for the 
period of the old comedy, was really never lost from Greek and 
Roman comedy ; and I thought that I found traces of it in still other 
branches of classical literature. This is the thesis I have endeavored 
to establish. 

In preparing this study for the printer I have been somewhat 
hampered by my remoteness from a large library. Most of the study 
was already in type when the second edition of Leo’s Plautinische 
Forschungen appeared; I have therefore left the references to the 
first edition unchanged. 

I wish to express my obligations to Professor John A. Scott, of 
Northwestern University, and to Professor Edward Capps and his 
colleagues of Princeton University. 


Cuartes H. Halve. 
EarLHAM COLLEGE, 
RicuMonp, Inp. 
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NOTE ON THE WORD foapoddyos. 


The Greek term for our word clown is Bwpoddyos. This word 
is used by Dr. Siiss in naming the clown of Aristophanes, and the 
words Bwopoddyos and Bwporoxla, buffoonery, occur frequently in 
this dissertation. 

The English word ‘clown,’ as everybody knows, means a 
country boor, and its meaning of buffoon is a later development. 
The Greek word for clown, i. e., clodhopper, is @ypoixos, and never 
implies buffoonery ; the original meaning of Bwpoddyos itself is not 
quite clear. The etymology given by Greek lexicographers, 
Boyds + Aoyav, one who lies in wait about an altar, seems self- 
apparent and inevitable. Plautus understood it thus, as we see by 
Sceparnio’s address to Plesidippus, Rud. 140: 

Heus tu, qui fana ventyis causa circumis— 

which, as Leo notes, is a translation of Bayoddyos.' The only con- 
ceivable reason why a person should loiter by an altar is that given 
by Plautus’s translation: the desire of procuring some of the sacri- 
ficial meats. He might attain his object by stealing the meat, and 
in this case Bwpyordyos would naturally develop into a synonym for 
rascal; and it is in fact so defined, Etym. Gud., p. 118, 6: 
Boporsyos, lepdovdos, mapd Td Aoxay eis Tods Bwpors, 5 eotw 
éveSpeverv. Aristophanes uses the term more than once in this sense. 
Cf. Nub. gog f.: 

At. Katamiyov el xavaisyuvros. 

°AS. pdda p’ eipneas. At. Kal Bopoddyos. 

°AS. xplvect orepavois. At. xa watpadolas. 

Here, used with xatamiyev and other epithets, it evidently denotes 
a blackguard. Cf. also Ran. 1520 f.: 
6 mavoipyos avip 

wad ypevdordyos nal Beoporsyos. 

Supposing it, then, to have become a synonym for rascal, it might 
have been applied to a reckless person, who overstepped the bounds 
of decency in his jesting, a @dedupds, and then used to denote any 
one who was willing to descend to buffoonery. 

* Plaut. Forsch, p. 98. The etymology first appears in Pherecrates’ Tyrannis, 141 K. 
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Again, the Bwpordyos might have obtained his share of the 
feast by wheedling it out of the sacrificers, and he may have acted 
the buffoon for their amusement and have been a clown from the 
start. Such was the original Pwpordyos according to Harpocration: 
xuplas erdyovro Bopoddyar of émd tdv Bvovdy ind tots Bopors 
Kabltovres xal etd xKodanelas mpocatodvtes, and Suidas: 
6 ep) Tos Bapors Noydv tmép tod raBeiv m1 mapa rav Ovdvrwv- 
petapopucds 82 kal 6 maparryncias toitp ddedelas Evexd Tivos 
wodaxedov. But Suidas gives the other conception also, with some 
modification: ties 82 nal cuxopdyryy, ab Bwpoddxyos 6 Kaxoipyos, 
aceBrs, Tapa Tos Noydvras Ta ev Tos Bwpois éritOdyeva Otpata f 
rods Ovovras, tva airjoavres AdBwol rm. If the Bwpyodrdyos was a 
flatterer, then the parasite, who is one of the chief clowns of the 
new comedy, has a hereditary right to this title, for it was first 
applied to one of his tribe. Another definition of Etym. Gud. con- 
firms this one of Suidas. Aristophanes seems to use the word in 
the sense of flatterer (Eq. 1358) : Bwpoddyos cuvyopes—and Ran. 
1085 f.: Awporsyov SquomOjxov ekaratévrer Tov Shpuov del. 

By the fourth century the term has come to mean simply 
buffoon, and we do not find either of the two possible original 
meanings implied in it. Cf. Plato Rep. 10 c 606: 8 yap ‘1@ Adyp 
ad xartelyes ev cavt@ Bovddpevoy yedotoroeiv, poBovpevos SéEav 
Baporoxlas. Indeed, the idea of flattery might easily have been 
read into the word by the lexicographers from Aristotle’s phrase, 
airod Svexa, though Aristotle is here merely distinguishing between 
the elpwv, who enjoys his humor by himself, and the Swpoddyos, 
who makes jests for others’ amusement (Rhet. 3, 18, 1419 b 8): 
tors 8 4 cipwvela rijs Bwporoxlas édevOepuirrepov+ 6 wav yap airod 
Svea trovet 75 yedoiov, 6 58 Bwpordyos érdpov. Aristotle defines the 
term for us (Eth. 2, 7, 1108 a 24): 9 8 (év masSia) drrepBory Bapo- 
Doxla, xal 6 Exwv abriy Bapordyos. 

Once in later literature the word Bwpordyos is connected with 
xddaf, by Lucian (De Merc. Cond. 24): «draw avOpdras xal 
Gyopalos nat Bapodrsyos. But it may mean simply buffoon here. 
The instances in Aristophanes, also, where Swpoddyos may be inter- 
preted as flatterer, are not so convincing as those where it evidently 
means rascal. So the conjecture that the original BapoAdyos was 
a parasite who acted the clown for the sake of a share of the sacri- 
fice, though tempting, does not seem to be satisfactorily confirmed 
by literary evidence. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IntRopuctory. 


Wilhelm Siiss has described’ for us the earliest extant type of 
clown, the Awpordyos of the old comedy of Aristophanes. The 
clown, as Siiss describes this réle, is a distinct and separate character, 
differing not in degree, but in kind, from the other characters (p. 
56): 

Est autem pulcinella quasi incarnatio risus comici ipsius, 
persona denique praecipue ridicula, quod cave ne ita nos putes 
intellegere, quasi haec persona gradu tantum, ut dici solet, non 
sua ipsius natura a ceteris distet. Immo potius partes illius toto 
genere ab omnibus aliis diversae sic fere circumscribantur : 

Pulcinella ab argumento ipso in modum chori quasi seiunc- 
tus aut otiosa adstat tertia persona mere ridicula aut verbis 
tantum alterum quendam plerumque alazonem similisve generis 
hominem varia seu agentem seu loquentem interrumpit itaque ex 
illius luce fumum trahit, neque tamen et hic minus otiosa, rem 
bene si perspicis. 

The plays of Aristophanes may be divided into three classes,” 
according to the different ways of handling the element of 
Boporoyla: 

I. In the most primitive type, the clown is introduced at the 
beginning, gives the situation in a prologue, and in the latter part 
of the play, through a series of disconnected scenes, encounters 
various characters whom he ridicules, beats and drives off the stage. 
In this class belong the Acharnians and the Clouds. The other 
comedies of Aristophanes show, almost all of them, their derivation 
from this class, in that they introduce, in the second part, various 
characters who are driven off in ridicule by the chief personage. The 
Boporsdyos alone gives any semblance of unity to the disconnected 
scenes that form the latter part of a play like the Acharnians, where 
the plot is very slight and is brought to a close long before the end 
of the play. 


1 De personarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine (Bonn, 1906), part IV, 
Pp. 65-101: “Symbola ad originem Pulchinellae graeci cognoscendam.’? 


* Stea’s résumé, pp. 100 f. . 


2. In a second type of comedy two slaves are introduced at 
the beginning, one of them merely a protatic character, the other 
giving the situation in the prologue, and in the first part of the play 
having only a slight connection with the action, playing the clown’s 
réle. In the latter part of the play another and more prominent 
character takes the clown’s part, while the slave who formerly had 
the rdle is dropped from the action. To this species belong the 
Knights, the Wasps and the Peace. 

3. A third type of play unites the two preceding, introducing 
at the beginning a main character with a companion. Thus com- 
posed, the play has more unity; the companion gives the situation 
in a prologue, and plays the clown’s rdle in the first part of the play; 
in the latter part the main character is the Bapoddyos, his com- 
panion dropping out. So in the Birds: the main character, Peithe- 
taerus, comes in accompanied by his friend Euelpides, who speaks 
the prologue (Il. 30 ff.) and plays the clown in the first part of the 
play. Then, when Peithetaerus is about to take up this réle, and 
to play off the various impostors that appear in a series of scenes in 
the latter part of the play, an excuse is found to send Euelpides off 
the stage (Il. 837 ff.) : 


Tle. dye vuv ov perv Badife mrpas tov adpa 
“Tr. 


The following summary may be made of the properties of the 
clown in the old comedy, the comedy of Aristophanes, as described 
by Siiss: 

1. He is a separate and distinct character, having no part in 
the action, and indeed no part whatever except that of clown. 

2. He may have played some other part earlier in the play, or 
again he may not. 

3- He sometimes lays aside his proper character and assumes 
the réle of comic chorus, speaking as the poet’s mouthpiece. So, 
for example, Dicaeopolis, Ach. 366-384, 496-556, addresses the 
audience for the poet. 

4. His Baporoyla may be delivered in two ways: either as 
the comments of a third party, to whom no attention is paid, on the 
conversation of others, e. g., Dicaeopolis in the first part of the 
Acharnians; or as the ironical or stupid mockery of an dAabav 
or other similar character with whom he is conversing, e. g., 
Strepsiades in his conversation with Socrates, in the Clouds. 
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Whether the clown is as stupid as he appears in these scenes, or 
whether he is an efpwv with a mask of stupidity, is his own secret. 

5. He is of three types: an &ypoixos, as Dicaeopolis in the 
Acharnians and Philocleon in the Wasps ; a slave, as “Demosthenes” 
in the exposition of the Knights; or a companion of the leading 
character, as Euelpides in the Birds. 

6. His humor is drawn from the remarks of other characters, 
on which he comments ; and may be classified as: 

a) Unexpected turns, endings xa? indvoav. Cf. Peithe- 
taerus, Av. 877: 


Séorrowa KuBéry, otpovbe, uijrep Kreoxptrov. 
b) Puns: Calonice, Lys. 67 £.: 


Av. "Avayupourtdbev. Ka. vi) tov Ala: 
6 yotw avdyupes po. xexwvijc Oat Soxei. 
c) Anecdotes irrelevant or indecent, purporting to illustrate 


the matter under discussion. So, when Lysistrata remarks that the 
Acharnian women have not arrived, Calonice adds (ll. 63 ff.) : 


4 your Beoydvous 

ts Seip’ loiica Oovxdrarov jpero. 

d) The literal and wrong acceptation of words. Cf. Nub. 
639 ff., where Strepsiades confuses ‘metres’ with ‘measures’, pre- 
tending to mistake the meaning Socrates intends in pérpov 
(IL 644 £.): 

trepBov vv épol, 

ef wh) TeTpdpetpdv cot jprextéor. 

e) Indecent turns to others’ speeches. Dicaeopolis, Ach. 
157 £.: 

moleov ’OSopdvrey ; etaré wor tourt rl hv; 

th rév ’OSopdvrav 7d 1éos &roteOplaxev ; 

£) Parodies of other speakers, in which the clown loves to 
ridicule their sublime discourse by interpolating remarks on such 
vulgar themes as eating, drinking and less reputable enjoyments. 
E. g., Dicaeopolis’s mockery of Lamachus at the close of the 
Acharnians, 

g) At the close of the flay the clown often regales himself at 
a banquet with one or more mistresses or his bride. So Dicaeopolis 
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in the Acharnians, Trygaeus in the Peace, Demus in the Knights, 
Peithetaerus in the Birds, Philocleon in the Wasps. 

Let us add to this, that as the clown takes the place of the 
comic chorus, and addresses the audience for the poet, so, by the 
fact that he comments on the action as a third person unconnected 
with it, he also takes the place of the chorus in tragedy, for that was 
one of its functions. The comments of the two naturally differ as 
widely as the two species of drama to which they belong. 

The character of Bwpoddyos, says Siiss,’ does not appear after 
Aristophanes, or at least there are only scanty traces of it: 


Ultra Plutum progredi non licet, cum ex fragmentis quavis 
alia, bomolochi certe personam non eruere possis. Nihilo minus his 
ipsis temporibus putanda est persona bomolochi, in Aristophaneis 
fabulis constantissima certe, in attica comoedia evanuisse, ita ut 
in palliata Romana, qua nobis indoles novae, quae vocatur, 
comoediae graecae significatur, tales partes aut omnino non aut 
exiguis reliquiis servatae inveniantur. 


Bwporoxla, however, does continue in Greek literature after 
Aristophanes, and the character of the clown in Roman comedy is 
so prominent, and his buffoonery resembles so much that of the 
clown of Aristophanes, that he should hardly be dismissed with such 
an expression as exiguis reliquiis. Therefore, in order to discover 
whether the clown continued to exist in later literature, let us look 
for him in the most extensive monuments of later comedy that are 
left to us, the Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence. 


*P. 98. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CLown 1N PLautus AND TERENCE." 


The clown could not dominate the new comedy as he did the 
plays of the earlier stage, with their more boisterous mirth. But it 
is interesting to note what a large place this figure holds in many 
plays. Ergasilus, for instance, opens the Captivi with his mono- 
logue, and is a leading character throughout, yet has no part in the 
action except to tell Hegio of the return of his son with Philocrates 
and Stalagmus. Stasimus, in the Trinummus, is given many lines, 
but has no part in the action except to inform Callicles that Lesboni- 
cus has betrothed his sister to Lysiteles without a dowry. Penicu- 
lus, in the Menaechmi, informs his patron’s wife of the misdoings 
of her husband; the rest of his lines are merely for the entertain- 
ment of the audience. Gelasimus, in the Stichus, has no part what- 
ever except that of buffoon. Palinurus appears in the exposition 
of the Curculio, giving a chance for his master to acquaint the audi- 
ence with the situation ; his own lines are nearly all Bwporoxla. 

A few clowns, then, are almost entirely isolated from the plot, 
like the clown in the old comedy. Most of the Bopoddyo: of the 
new comedy, however, are characters who have some other part in 
the play, but lay aside their proper réles for the time being and 
devote themselves to buffoonery. Such a character is Curculio, 
who has an important share in the plot, yet acts the clown as really 
as do his brother parasites Ergasilus and Peniculus. 

Long passages of Plautus’s plays are given up to pure buffoon- 
ery, as in the Asinaria, where Libanus and Leonida entertain the 
audience for 112 lines by their banter (ll. 267-378), and again for 
46 lines in Il. 545-590. Paegnium and Sophoclidisca perform the 
same service in the Persa (Il. 203-250), and the close of the Stichus 
is occupied entirely by the festivities of Stichus and his friends. 
These scenes of pure Bapodoyla deviate somewhat from the man- 
ner of Aristophanes, who did not give the clown the whole stage to 
himself except in some of his festive scenes at the close of plays. 

The forms of buffoonery found in the old comedy reappear, 
many of them, in Plautus and Terence. We often find our clown 


48 Leo's lines and text are followed for Plautus, and the Oxford edition for Terence. 
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commenting on the conversation of others, as an otiose and fre- 
quently unnoticed third person. In the Asinaria, Libanus and 
Leonida each offer an ironical remark on the love-scene between 
Argyrippus and Philaenium, they appearing together as a double 
clown (ll. 598 ff.) : 


Lib. Audin hunc opera ut largus est nocturna? nunc enim esse 
negotiosum interdius videlicet Solonem, 

leges ut conscribat, quibus se populus teneat. gerrae! 

qui sese parere apparent huius legibus, profecto 

numquam bonae frugi sient, dies noctesque potent. 

Leon. Ne iste hercle ab ista non pedem discedat, si licessit, 
qui nunc festinat atque ab hac minatur sese abire. 


As in the old comedy, these ‘asides’ sometimes change into open 
interruptions of the conversation, for which the clown may be re- 
buked, as Dicaeopolis is rebuked in the Acharnians. Thus Stasimus, 
in the Trinummus, interrupts the conversation of Lesbonicus and 
Philto at 1. 512: 


Nostramne, ere, vis nutricem, quae nos educat, 
abalienare a nobis? cave sis feceris. 
quid edemus nosmet postea? Lesb. Etiam tu taces? 


His anxiety about ‘quid edemus’ is characteristic.” 

Often the clown’s comment is not on the conversation of two 
persons, but on the monologue of one, or on a person approaching 
in silence. Thus Mercury, when Sosia confesses himself a rascal 
for not returning thanks to the gods for a safe return, remarks 
(Amph. 185) : 


Facit ille quod volgo haud solent, ut quid se sit dignum sciat.* 


10f. also: Mercury in Amph. 606 f., 510 f., 526, B41; Sosia, ibid. 670 f., 801, 805; 
Perasite in Asin. 910; Tyndarus in Capt. 266 f., 274 f7.; Ohalinus in Cas. 404 ff.; Palinurus in 
ure, 186 ff.; Epidicus in Epid. 1% f.; Peniculus in Men. 208 ff.; Milphio in Poen, 248 f., 
271 ff.; Collybiscus, ibid. 645, 647 f7., 658 f., 656; Peeudolus in Pseud. 974; Gripus in Bud. 
1061 ff.; Stasimus in Trin. 496 £., 601 f7.; Geta in Phorm. 250, 278. 


Of. aloo Stasimus again in Trin. 454 ff., 468 ff., 474 ff., 705 ff.; Mercury in Amph. 
a6 t. 588; Sonia, tbid, 006 f., 802 f., 648; Lampedio in Clst. 749 ff., 707 f.; Curculio in Cure. 

3 Peniculus in Men. 182, 198 ff.; Tranio in Most. 1180 ff.; Milphio in Poen. $45 ff. 
fSorparalo in Buds 18 fy Paendotes tn Pond. a2, 485, 448 £., 458 £., 702. 


* Other examples: Mercury, ibid. 176 ff., 248 {1., 268 ff., 280 f.; Sosia, ibid. S18 f., 898 f7.; 
Libanus in Asin. 272 ff., 285; Hegio in Capt. 806 {., 828 f.; Palinarus in Oure. 111 f., 18%, 160 
Peniculus in Men. 195 f.; Tranio, ibid. 488 f., 700 f., 711 ff., 1071 f7.; Collybiscus in Poen. 
Milphio, ibid. 880 f., 846 f., 849 f., 975 ff.; Labrax in Rud. 821 ff.; Crocotium in Stich. 217; 
‘Stasimus in Trin. 488 f.; Charmides, ibid. 851 f., 1015 f., 1027 ff.; Parmeno in Eun. 265, 200 f. 
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Sometimes a person who is about to cheat or delude another 
makes an ‘aside’ before saluting his intended victim. Thus, in the 
Bacchides, Chrysalus remarks on Nicobulus, his master, who is ap- 
proaching (ll. 239 ff.) : 


Extexam ego illum pulchre iam, si di volunt. 

haud dormitandumst ; opus est chryso Chrysalo. 

adibo hunc, quem quidem ego hodie faciam hic arietem 
Phrixi, itaque tondebo auro usque ad vivam cutem.‘ 


There are a few instances of irony at the expense of another 
who is unconscious of the identity of the speaker. Cf. Mercury’s 
speech to Sosia (Amph. 392) : 

Sos. Quid si falles? Merc. Tum Mercurius Sosiae iratus siet.* 


Some jests take a form that reminds one of minstrel show 
humor ; i. e., the clown makes a statement that elicits a question from 
his interlocutor, the answer thereto containing the joke. Peniculus, 
as a parasite and professional jester, would naturally use this form 
of wit (Men. 160 f.): 


Pen. Eu edepol ne.tu, ut ego opinor, esses agitator probus. 
Men. Quidum? Pen. Ne te uxor sequatur, respectas identi- 
dem.* 


In Aristophanes a prominent function of the clown was that of 
playing off an adafdy or similar character. In the new comedy a 
large share of his humor consists in playing off or bantering others, 
though these are not all 4Aafdves by any means. In the Amphitruo, 
ll. 1021 ff., Mercury mocks the indignant Amphitruo, who takes the 
god for his own servant. In the Bacchides, Il. 1121 ff., the two 
sisters mock the irascible old men, whom they call “sheep,” making 
sarcastic remarks about their value as live-stock, and finally roping 
them in. Lampadio banters Halisca, whose treasure he has found 
(Cist. 735 ff.) : 


Est quidem homo, qui illam ait se scire ubi sit. 
Ete. 
“Cf. also Chrysalus, ibid. 792 t., 706 fl., 987 £., 1058 ff., 1067 £.; Epidicus in Rpid. 161 ff., 
198 ff.; Charmides in Trin. 89 f. 
© Other examples: Jupiter, ibid. 988 f., 968; Charmides in Trin. 1088. 


“Cf. also: Lampadio in Olat. 728 ff.; Phaniscns in Most. 890 f.; Milphio in Poen. 150 f, 
410 ff.; Lycus, ibid. 769 1.; Syncerastus, 854 f., 858 ff., 862 f.; Peeudolus in Pseud. 85 f.; 
Charmides in Bud. 621 f.; Labrax, ibid. 685 f.; Gripus, ibid. 1114 ff.; Epignomns in Stich. 508 f. 
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In the Curculio, Palinurus derides the invalid procurer (Il. 
239 ff.) : 

Pal. Tum te igitur morbus agitat hepatiarius. 

Capp. Facile est miserum inridere. Pal. Quin tu aliquot dies 

perdura, dum intestina exputescunt tibi, 

nunc dum salsura sat bonast: si id feceris, 

venire poteris intestinis vilius. 

And in the same play, the banker Lycus jeers at the parasite’s lost 
eye (Il. 392 ff.) : . 
Unocule, salve. Curc. Quaeso, deridesne me? 
Lyc. De Coclitum prosapia te esse arbitror." 
Etc. 

As Dicaeopolis, in the Acharnians, interprets Pseudartabas’s 
gibberish, so Milphio makes a ridiculous translation of Hanno’s 
Carthaginian, based on the similarity of the Carthaginian words to 
the Latin (Poen. 996 ff.) : 

Han. Donni. Mil. Doni volt tibi 
dare hic nescio quid. 
Ete. 

In Aristophanes one of the forms of humor employed by the 
clown was the parody of another’s speech. Similar to this are the 
parody, mockery and ironical reflections of the buffoons in Plautus 
and Terence. Thus, when Therapontigonus threatens Cappadox 
in the name of his sword and shield, the procurer retorts by naming 
other and humbler weapons (Cure. 574 ff.) : 

Ther. At ita me machaera et clupeus 

bene iuvent pugnantem in acie, 

Capp. At ita me volsellae, pecten, speculum, calamistrum meum 

bene me amassint meaque axitia linteumque extersui,” 

Ete. 

* Other instances: Epidicua in Epid. 806 ff.; cook in Mere. 758 f.; Artotrogus in Miles 
19, 88 ff., 49; Periplectomenus in Miles 200 ff., 219 ff.; Palaestrio, ibid. 1024, 1043 f., 1045; 
Gnatho in Eun. 402 f., 407 f., 400 f., 419 f., 499; Parmeno, ibid. 457 f.; Tranio in Most. 829 ff., 
$48 ff., 909 ff.; Toxilus in Perea 661 f7., 672 {.; Toxilus, Segaristio and Paegnium, ibid. 701 f. 
800 £., 846 f.; Pseudolus in Poeud. 75 f., 618 f.; Sceparnio in Rud. 140 f., 144 ff., 149 ff. 
Trachalio, ibid. 872 f.; Charmides, ibid. 657 f., 871 ff.; Gripus and Trachalio, ibid. 1008, 1178 f.; 


Labrax, ibid, 1890 f.; Charmides in Trin, 806 ff., 908 ff., 929 £., 986 f7., 968 ff.; Geta in Phorm. 
7 ff.; Demea in Adel. 906 #7.; Euclo in Aul. 426 f. 


also: Chrysalus in Bacch, 211 f.; parasite, ibid. 605; Palinurus in Cure. 90, 94, 
Cappador, ibid. 685; Curculio, ibid. 602; Therapontigonus, ibid. 611 f.; Tranio in 
Milphio in Poen, 141 ff., 896 f., 965 ff., 802 f7.; Scepamio in Rud. 116 f., 429, 485, 
667; Charmides, ibid. 497 f.; Daemones, ibid. 685 ff.; Syrus in Adel. 875 ff., 885 ff. 417 ff., 
420 ff. 
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Sometimes the clown mocks his interlocutor by replying to him 
with a continual repetition of the same word. So Trachalio, Rud. 
1211 ff., answers all Daemones’ statements with ‘Licet’, until the 
old man becomes tired of it and replies to the slave with the same 
word. After Trachalio’s exit, Daemones remarks (Il. 1225 ff.) : 


Hercules istum infelicet cum sua licentia ; 
ita meas replevit auris, quidquid memorabam, licet.’ 


The comments of the clown become indecent in the case of 
Sosia, who remarks on Alcumena’s pregnancy (Amph. 664, ff., 718 f., 
721 ff.). Indecency in Latin comedy does not, of course, have the 
place it holds in Aristophanes, but the clown of the later stage is 
not averse to this form of humor. So, in the Asinaria, Libanus 
addresses his master’s beloved thus (1. 695) : 

fac proserpentem bestiam me, duplicam ut habeam linguam.” 

The clown’s vulgar wit is employed more than once, in Plautus, 
at the expense of women.” 

The clown of the old comedy parodied tragedy and the tragic 
style; e. g., Dicaeopolis in the scene with Euripides. The new 
comedy clown likewise parodies the high style of tragedy, struts 
about the stage, and puts on airs. So Pseudolus, Pseud. 702 ff.: 

To, 
io te te, turanne, te te ego, qui imperitas Pseudolo, 
ete. 
On which his master comments (1. 707) : 

Ut paratagoedat carnufex. 

In the scene with Simo and Callipho, previous to this, the 
slave’s lordly pose had called forth the old gentleman’s remark 
(1. 458): 

Statum vide hominis, Callipho, quam basilicum.” 

* Other instances: Mercury and Sosia in Amph. 870 ff.; Milphio in Poen. 428 f7.; Peeu- 
dolus in Peeud. 79 ff., 483 ff.; Trachalio in Rud. 1268 ff.; Stasimus in Trin. 683 ff.; Gnatho in 
Eun. 778 &. 


“Ct. also Anthrax, cook, in Aul. 304 
Lysidamus in Cas. 812; Lampadio in Cist. 776 


‘738; Epidicus 
‘Tranio in Most. 687 f., 1040 £.; Sagaristio 


Their success in procuring money dishonestly is the source of this 
affectation in Epidicus and Sagaristio (Epid. 341 ff., Persa 251 ff.) ; 
Pinacium (Stichus) is inspired by the good news he has to tell; so 
also Ergasilus of the Captivi. 

The slave loves to tease his master or friend by holding back 
the money his machinations have procured ; so Libanus and Leonida, 
in the scene with Argyrippus (As. 645 ff.), and Sagaristio with 
Toxilus (Persa 308 ff.). In the Asinaria and the Persa, jests are 
made on the live-stock that the money was paid or intended for 
(As. 588 ff., Persa 316 ff.) ; and in the Persa, Toxilus and Sagaristio 
facetiously make believe that the coin is a boil on Sagaristio’s neck 
(Persa 312 ff.). 

Accepting terms in their literal and wrong sense was a mark 
of the dyporos stupidus in the old comedy. The same thing occurs 
in Plautus, only here the clown is not a stupidus, and very evidently 
misunderstands purposely, and with facetious intent; and it fre- 
quently has the effect of a pun. Thus Sosia comments on Mercury’s 
threat, Amph. 309 ff.: 


Merc. Quisquis homo huc profecto venerit, pugnos edet. 
Sos. Apage, non placet me hoc noctis esse: cenavi modo; 
proin tu istam cenam largire, si sapis, esurientibus.” 


The puns in Plautus, who is notoriously fond of this variety of 
wit, are largely Latin puns, and therefore not derived from the 
original. Some, however, are taken over from the Greek, as 
Legrand has pointed out ;“ it may be that there were in the Greek 
as many as there now are in the Latin, and that the Latin puns take 
the place of those in the Greek that were untranslatable. The fact 
that there are infinitely more in Plautus than in Terence is against 
this theory; but we must also take into account the fact that 
Plautus’s plays were undoubtedly of a more humorous and farcical 
nature than were Terence’s in the original, and may thus have con- 
tained more word-plays. As an example of Greek puns, take Cas. 
318 ff: 


4 Ct. also: Sosia, ibid. 818 ff., 960; Mercury, ibid. 870; Libanus in Asin. 285 f., 390; 
Anthrax in Aul. 288 £.; Congrio, ibid. 285 f.5 lorarius in Capt. 121; Philolaches, fbi. 281; 
Lysidamus in Cos. 812; Lampadio in Cist. 782 £., 776 f.; Palinurus in Cure. 41 f.; Ourculio, 
ibid. 60 f.; Thesprio in Epid. 25; Acanthlo in Merc. 188; Lucrio in Miles 87; Tranfo in Most. 
1000, 1118; Troxilus in Persa 801; advecati in Poen. 666; Preudolus in Peeud. 74, 457; 
Plesidippus in Bud. 118 £, 

Legrand, Daos pp. 601 ff. Ct. also H. W. Prescott, Classical Philology, Vol. Il, p. 885, 
on the pun of Euclio in Aul. 661 f. 
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Ol. Cum eadem qua tu semper. Lys. Cum uxore mea? 
Ol. Quam tu mi uxorem? quasi venator tu quidem es: 
dies atque noctes cum cane aetatem exigis. 


Here venator was xuvnyérys in the Greek, the force of the witti- 
cism being partly lost in Latin.” 

A noticeable trick in the buffoonery of the old comedy was 
giving an unexpected turn to a sentence—the ending «af tidvoay 
or wapd mpoodoxtav. This occurs several times in Plautus; cf. 
Stasimus’s monologue, where he foretells the prowess of himself 
and his master in battle (Trin. 723 ff.) : 


credo ad summos bellatores acrem—fugitorem fore 
et capturum spolia ibi—illum qui (meo) ero adversus venerit.”* 
Etc 


Another trick of the clown in Latin comedy is taking the words 
from another’s mouth, or adding to what has been said, finishing 
the sentence to suit himself, sometimes turning a malediction against 
its enunciator. Cf. Cas. 389 ff.: 


Ol. Taceo. deos quaeso— Chal. Ut quidem tu hodie canem 
et furcam feras. 

Ol. Mihi ut sortito eveniat— Chal. Ut quidem hercle pedibus 
pendeas. 

Ol. At tu ut oculos emungare ex capite per nasum tuos.” 


Parallel with the clown’s addresses to the audience, in Aristoph- 
anes, are the comments on events and characters of the day made by 
Plautus’s running clown. This familiar personage will be noted in 
a later chapter. 


™ Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 94; Legrand, Dace p. 602. Other puns, mostly not to be traced 
to the Greek: Sosia in Amph. 804 f., 721 ff., G18 f.; Mercury, ibid, 855, 1081 £, 1084; para- 
site in Asin, 907 f.; Chrysalus in Bacch. 201 ff., 862; Nicobulus, ibid. 810; Ergasilus in Capt. 
@ ff., 188, 800; Hegio, ibid. 182 £.; Philocrates, ibid. 277 f.; Tyndarus, ibid. 678, 1004; 
‘Chalinus in Cas. 494 7.; Olympio, ibid. 720 f.; Palinurus in Curc. 30 ff., 70; Lycus, ibid. 401; 
Cureulio, ibid. 18 f.; Epidicus in Epid. 949 ff.; Peniculus in Men. 776; Tranio in Most. 769 ff. 
Satorio in Persa 60; Prologus in Poen. 92, 116 f.; Agorastocles, ibid. 270; Milphio, ibid. 202 f7.; 
Collybiscus, ibid. 647 f., 601 f.; Syncerastus, ibid. 862 £., 886; Calidorus in Pseud. 90; Preu. 
dolus, fbid. 65 f.; Charmides in Rud. 516 f., 888 f., 886 ff.; Sceparnio, ibid. 679 f.; Labrax, 
ibid. 1804 f7.; Gelasimus in Stich. 242; Epignomus, ibid. 690. 

% Other examples: Libanus in Asin. 42 f.; Leonida, ibid. 809 ff. 650; Megaronides in 
‘Aul. 154; Chrysalus in Bacch. 1067; Prologus in Capt. 1 f.; Ergasilus, ibid. 461 #.; Syncerastus 
in Poen. 855; Trachalio in Bud. 809 ff.; Charmides, fbid. 801; Gelasimus in Stich. 182, 508 £.; 
Callicles in Trin. 42; Stasimus, ibid. 723 ff. 

"Cf. also: Libanus in Asin, 625; Tyndarus in Capt. 662 f.; Chalinus in Cas. $89 f.; 
Collybiscus in Poen. 684; Peeudolus in Pseud. 87; Simo, ibid. 048; Sceparnio in Rud. 108 f.; 
‘Trachalio, ibid. 875; Gelasimus in Stich. 262; Charmides in Trin. 945; Syrus in Adel. 770 f. 


Ir 


The illusion is sometimes destroyed in comedy, with humorous 
intent, when a character refers to the apparatus or devices of the 
drama, or addresses the audience; so when Trygaeus calls to the 
operator of the crane as he rides up on his beetle. This occurs not 
infrequently in Plautus, as when Mercury states that he is going to 
act like the running slaves of comedy.” 

Some of the instances cited under the last category and previ- 
ously given are from the prologue, and the Prologue not infrequently 
takes the part of clown.” 

Humorous monologues and long speeches are especially char- 
acteristic of parasites, and not unknown to other buffoons. Saturio, 
Persa 118 ff., gives an account of the parasite’s equipment and of 
the dowry that he shall give with his daughter.” In these mono- 
logues occur frequently extravagant fancies and conceits, such as. 
Ergasilus’s humorous threat to bring action against the young men 
for not inviting him to dinner (Capt. 492 ff.) and Peniculus’s ac- 
count of the best way to keep captives from running away, i. e., by 
chains of food (Men. 79 ff.)." Similar to these extravagances is 
the humorous exaggeration of the stories told by Pythodicus about 
Euclio (Aul. 300 ff.)." 

The interruptions and comments of the clown of Aristophanes 
were largely on the subject of eating, drinking and other pleasures 
of no high order. The parasite of Latin comedy, as we have just 
noted, speaks monologues dealing with the pleasures of the table; 
and the comments of slaves contain references to these and other 
enjoyments. Cf. Asin. 623 f.: 


4% Of. Legrand, Daos p. 541; Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 195 n. Examples: Mercury in Amph. 
986 ff.; Chrysalus in Bacch. 1072 f.; Ergasilus in Capt. 778 f.; Prologus in Men, 22 f., 45 f., 
49 £.; Acanthio in Mere. 160; Tranfo in Most. 884 ff., 1149 ff.; Prologus in Poen. 9 ff., 026; 
Preudolus in Peeud. 125 ff., 668 ff., 720 f.; Simo and Peeudolus, ibid. 1890 ff.; Gelasimus in 
Stich. 570 f. 

Cf. Mercury in Amph. 1 ff., 468 ff. (the prologue is continued in monologues by Mer- 
cury and Jupiter throughout this play: Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 202), 907 ff.; Jupiter, tbid. 
801 ., 974 .; Prologus in Poen. 10 #., 28 f., 81 ff., OR f., 92 f., 116 f. 

Ct. Legrand’s comment on such monologues, Daos pp. 585 f. Other examples: Pytho- 
dicus in Aul. 968 #.; Ergasilus in Capt. 60 f., 461 ff.; Peniculus in Men. 77 €%.; Acanthio in 
Mere. 125; Saturio in Persa 68 1; Gelasimus in Stich. 165 f%., 174 f., 227 ff.; Stasimus in Trin. 
‘79 ff.; Gnatho in Eun. 282 

"Of. also: Ergasilus’s auction in Capt. 177 f.; Olympio in as. 117 ff.; Phaedria’s 
statue of wine in Curc, 140 #.; Epidicus in Epid. 22 £.; Gelasimus, eon of Fames, in Stich. 
1655 ®.; Gelasimus's auction, ibid. 194 f., 218 1. (a Plautine interpolation: Leo, Plaut. Forsch. 
pp. 162 f.). 

% Other similar instances: Ergasilus on the effects of starvation in Capt. 188 #.; Philoc- 
rates? account of the stinginess of Thensaurochrysonicochrysides, Capt. 200 ff. 
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Lib. Philaenium, salve. Phil. Dabunt di quae velitis vobis. 
Lib. Noctem tuam et vini cadum velim, si optata fiant.” 


The dypouxos of Aristophanes, who appeared as stupidus in his 
dealings with an a\afdv, has largely disappeared in Plautus and 
Terence, and instances of a stupidus are rare. But Sosia’s con- 
fusion as to his own identity after he has been confronted by his 
counterpart in Mercury may be classed under this head.™ 

The clown of the old comedy was victorious over his adversa- 
ries, and beat them from the stage. Such rough work rarely occurs 
in the more refined later drama; but we find Cario, the cook in the 
Miles, handling Pyrgopolinices roughly (Il. 1398 ff.) ; Tranio beats 
Grumio in the Mostellario (1. 10) ; and Paegnium has sport with 
Dordalus (Persa 809 £., 846). 

Instances of horse-play set in motion by a clown occur only 
twice: Asin. 39 ff., where Libanus makes Daemones spit, and Il. 
700 ff. of the same play, where Libanus and Leonida literally ‘play 
horse’ with their master. 

The banquets in Latin comedy, which remind us of the clown’s 
good cheer in Aristophanes, will be mentioned in the chapter on the 
transition from the old comedy to the new.” 

Syrus, of the Adelphoe, and Pseudolus, although they enter 
drunk towards the close of the play, do not speak in the foolish style 
of really intoxicated persons. Perhaps the only instance of such a 
character should have been included as a ‘stupidus’; for in his like- 
ness to this type his mirth-provoking qualities lie. This is Calli- 
damates, of the Mostellaria, who makes a delightful comment on 
the return of Philolaches’ father each time he is awakened and in- 
formed of that impending disaster. At 1. 386 he calls for a matula, 
a useful article of furniture which is mentioned twice in Aristoph- 
anes ™ and played a prominent part in ancient farces.” 


™ Ct. also: Ergasilus in Capt. 901 #., 900 #.; Olympio in Cas. 724-6, 801 f.; Palinurus 
in Cure. 82 f.; Planesium’s comment on Palinurus, ibid. 186; Curculio in Cure. 900, 818 f, 
(909, 650 ff.; Peniculus in Men. 141 f., 177; Memenio, ibid. 268; Artotrogus in Miles 24, %& ff., 
@; Locrio, ibid. 818 ff., 883 ff.; Tranio in Most. 1180 #.; Seturio in Persa 77 ff., 98 ff., 103, 
188 f, 145; Milphio in Poen. 257 ff., $18; Peeudolus in Peeud. 1268 #.; Gelasimus in Stich. 
179 £., 261, 841; Stasimus in Trin. 474 ff., 480 ff. 

™ amph. 423 f7., 455 ., 676 1, 608, 007, 600, 625. Cf. also: Locrio in Miles 814 ft., 
880 f.; Stasimus in Trin. 515 ff., 600 f. - 

* The plays ending with a banquet are: Asinaria, Bacchides, Perea and Stichus. In the 
Peeudotus, Peeudolus comes in drunk in the last act; Mkewise Syrus in the Adelphoe. The 
‘Asinaria and Bacchides are not of interest to us here, since the clown is not the hero of the 
feast. 


™ Vesp. 807 fl., Ban. 544. * Ct. Dieterich, Puleinella, pp. 68, 65 f. 
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Jokes about the punishments inflicted on slaves were constantly 
in the mouths of these characters, who reflected ruefully on their 
impending sufferings and twitted their fellows on similar experi- 
ences endured by them. Cf. Sosia, Amph. 159-160: 


ita quasi incudem me miserum homines octo validi caedant.” 


Cooks are also involved in such repartee with slaves or with one 
another ;* in one instance a slave taunts a procurer with his impend- 
ing punishment.” 

The ridiculous appearance of the clown added to the humor of 
his part. He was red-headed and pot-bellied in the case of the 
slave (Asin. 400 f.): 


Macilentis malis, rufulus aliquantum, ventriosus, 
truculentis oculis, commoda statura, tristi fronte— 


Libanus’s description of Leonida. Pseudolus is described by Harpax 
(Pseud. 1218 ff.) ; Labrax, the procurer in the Rudens, who acts 
the clown at times, is described in two places (ll. 125 ff., 316 ff. 
The parasite was one-eyed in the Curculio and in the Menaechmi 
(Cure. 392 ff., Men. 156 f.). 

When it comes to a question of wives and marriage, the old 
men in Plautus become Bwpordyo: more than once as they give 
their comments. So Megadorus to his sister (Aul. 153 ff.) : 


quae cras veniat, perendie foras feratur ;" 
etc. 


Old gentlemen were not above a little buffoonery in other cases 
also. Cf. Euclio’s remarks on the lamb furnished by Megadorus 
(Aul. 561 ff.)." 


™ Other instances: Sosia in Amph. 180, 280 ff.; Libanus in Asin. $1, 8, 963 f., 277, 816 
318 f., 821, 825, 548 f7., 557, 567 f., 626 ff.; Leonida, ibid. 661 f7.; Libanus and Leonida, ibid. 
297 ff., 841 f., 870 ff.; Chrysalus in Bacch. 864 f.; ““lorarius’” in Capt. 121 ff.; Tyndarus, ibid. 
650 ff., 998 ff.; Hegio, ibid. 962; Stalagmus, ibid. 1028; Thesprio in Epid. 10, 12; Epidicus, 
ibid. 11-11a, 125, 810 f., 625 f.; Grumfo in Most. 19, 66 ff.; Tranio, ibid, 8% ff.; Sagaristio in 
Persa 21 f., 27, 264; Paegnium, ibid. 279, 298; Milphio in Poen. 897 ff., 427; Pseudolus in 
Peeud. 882 ff, 545, 658; Trachalio in Rud. 908 f7.; Stasimus in Trin. 418, 1011; Cyamus in 
Truc. 661 ff. 

™ Pythodicus to Anthrax in Aul. 822 ff.; Anthrax to Congrio, ibid. 892 ff., 887 ff.; Congrio 
to Staphila, ibid. 857 #..; Olympio on Citric in Cas. 720 ff. 

‘™ Trachallo to Labrax in Rud. 752 ff. 

Ct, also: Daemones in Asin. 16 ff., 42 £.; Simo in Most. 600 ff., 702 f.; Megaronides 
and Callicles in Trin. 61 ff.; Charmides, ibid. 1194 f. 

"In connection with puns, Prescott’s article on Euclio's “‘agnus curio,” Classical Phil- 
ology, Vol. 11, has been referred to. Other instances of old men as jesters: Nicobulus’s pun in 
Bacch, 810; Hegio in Capt. 124, 154 ff., 184 f., 962, 966; Simo in Most. 1000 ff.; Simo in Peeud. 
48, : 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tue TRANSITION FROM THE OLD TO THE NEw CoMeEDy. 


In Aristophanes’ later work we see the transition from the old 
comedy to the new already beginning. That the continuity between 
the old and the new was unbroken we know from the resemblance 
of Plautus’s Amphritruo to the Plutus of Aristophanes.’ In the 
Frogs we have a forewarning of the change from the political satire 
to a milder form, and the Plutus is an allegory set in the framework 
of private life; the process of transformation is well on its way.’ 
Here Hermes appears as the slave of Zeus, alongside the real slave 
Cario; exactly as in the Amphitruo, only here the mortal has the 
advantage over the god. The prominence of the slave Bwpordyos 
connects the play with the new comedy, for the exposition is given 
in a conversation between master and slave, as in the Pseudolus. 
Poenulus, Asinaria, Curculio and Andria." The same form of ex- 
position was used in the Frogs. This prominence’of the slave was 
not characteristic of Aristophanes’ plays in general, as Dieterich 
justly remarks ;* his prominence in later comedy is rather a return 
to the fashion of Aristophanes’ predecessors and rivals. Dieterich 


-calls attention to the prominence of Xanthias in the Frogs, and the 


still greater importance of Cario in the Plutus, as the leading comic 
figures. They are the typical slaves of the new comedy. 
Mythological travesty was characteristic of the middle comedy.’ 
The Amphitruo, as mentioned above, connects later comedy with 
Aristophanes by its resemblance to the Plutus; and the slave is 
familiar to the audience as a typical character by this time, as is 
shown by Mercury’s reference to the mask.’ In the Amphitruo also 
we have the running clown: Mercury enters in a hurry and refers to 
the ridiculous threats and boasts usually made on such occasions in a 
way which shows that this part was a familiar one. Xanthias refers 


Leo, Plaut. Forsch. pp. 124 f.; Frantz, de com. att. prologis p. 41 n. 

Leo, Plaut. Forsch. 101 f., 177 f. 

* Ibid. p. 125. 

¢Puleinella pp. 2 f. 

"hid. p. 27. It did not, of course, originate in the middle period, but had always been 
employed by comic writers, e. g., Epicharmus and Cratinus. 

“Dieterich, Pulcinella p. 27. 
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in the same way to the stock of jests of slaves. The prototype of 
the clown as messenger is also in the Plutus, in the person of Cario, 
who announces the recovery of Plutus’s eyesight to his mistress. 
Here he is the typical clown bringing a message, although he does 
not come in out of breath and threatening like Mercury and other 
clowns of the new comedy. He resembles rather Ergasilus* report- 
ing the good news to Hegio, in his ridiculous delay in telling what 
he has to say and in his demand for refreshment. See also Pinacium 
in the Stichus. The running messenger, also, appears in Aristopha- 
nes, though not as clown: Amphitheus, Ach. 176 ff., the messengers 
in the Birds, Il. 1122 ff. and 1170 ff., and Clisthenes, Thesm. 571 ff.' 
Mercury also refers to the jokes of slaves, as Xanthias in the Frogs 
(Amph. 41, Frogs 1). 

The slave, as Legrand notes,’ was fond of eating, drinking and 
lechery. This makes him a typical Bwpoddyos; Siiss has shown 
that the clown of Aristophanes interrupts the conversation with 
reference to such low subjects. As examples, take Milphio in the 
Poenulus (1. 313) : 


Agor. At ego amo hanc. Mil. At ego esse et bibere— 


Stasimus in the Trinummus, and Stichus. The characterization of 
classes of society, which is a feature of the monologues of running 
clowns, comes from Euripides, says Leo.” See the comments on 
procurers and bankers by Curculio (Curc. 494 ff.) ; on butchers, 
bakers and fishmongers, by Ergasilus (Capt. 807 ff.); on Graect 
palliati and scurrae (Curc. 288 ff.) ; Stasimus on the degeneracy of 
the times (Trin. 1027 ff.). This type of comment is also made— 
rarely, however—by characters that are not clowns. Much of the 
text in Latin comedy is probably original with Plautus in these 
monologues, but that the custom is one practiced in the middle 
comedy is proved by the fragments: Antiphanes fr. 159, on 
madayoyol, pata, pytpayipra, tyOvorm@dar; Anaxilas fr. 22 
on courtesans ; and many comments on fishmongers quoted in Athe- 
naeus. Whether the clown delivered these fragments of the middle 
comedy we cannot say. The fact that he does give most of such 
comments in the Latin plays reminds one of the clown in Aristopha- 


Ot. Leo, Plant. Forsch. p. 12, where he compares Carlo to Ergasilus. 
Legrand, Dace p. 480. 
* Legrand, Deos p. 188. 
™ Plaut. Forsch. p. 118. 
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nes, who sometimes passed judgment on current affairs as the 
mouthpiece of the poet. 

The Amphitruo has been used throughout this discussion of the 
development of the old comedy into the new, as illustrated by the 
slave buffoon common to both. There is some doubt as to the date 
of the original of this comedy, but the fact that it is a mythological 
travesty, and the tragic tone of Alcumena’s part, point to the middle 
comedy as its origin; and its resemblance to the Plutus in the char- 
acters of Mercury and the slave is very striking. 

The tragic tone of the Virgo’s speech in the Persa reminds us 
of Alcumena, and this comedy also is referred“ to the middle 
period. In this comedy another of the typical clowns of the new 
comedy appears: the parasite. The parasite has a double claim 
to rank as clown; in the first place, he is a professional buffoon, and 
one branch of his profession possibly gave the name Bwpodrdyos 
to the type;" in the second place, his gluttony itself is a popular 
mirth-provoking quality. Eating, drinking and lechery, which were 
characteristic of the clown of the old comedy, are united in the slave 
Beoporgsdyos of the new. The parasite lacks lechery, because his 
ardent pursuit of the pleasures of the table precludes all other 
enjoyments.” 

The parasite is a legacy of the old comedy. He was intro> 
duced on the comic stage by Epicharmus,” and appears in the 
Knights of Aristophanes. The sycophant belongs in the same class 
with the parasite,“ and is united with him in the person of Phormio. - 
See also Saturio’s monologue in the Persa. The part of the syco- 
phanta in the Trinummus, in whose case the term has extended its 
meaning to include the savrorrows, is in the clown’s own manner, 
though the sycophant is also an @daféy. Leo compares the parasite 
of the Persa (1.53) to the sycophant of the Birds.* The companion of 
the hero of the mime was a parasite or a slave," and the vulgar jests 
of the parasites, i. e., the clowns, of the mime, are mentioned by 


2 Cl. Legrand, Daos. p. 17 and note. 

4» Cf. Wilamowits, Ind. lect. Gott. 1808-04, pp. 18 ff. Referred to by Leo, Plaut. Forsch. 
Pp. 110, The literature of the discussion is given by Legrand, lL. c. - 

11 Of. note on the word Bapodbyos at the beginning of this thesis. 

3 Legrand, Dace p. $81. 

9 Athen, 285 B, Dieterich, Pulcinella pp. 42 t. 

Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 112. 

18 Plant. Forsch. p. 124. 

™ Reich, Der Mimus p. 90. 
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Cyprian." The parasite added to the humor of his part by his bald- 
ness, and his frequent lack of one eye;-his mask was hook-nosed.” 
In the old Doric comedy there was a glutton’s mask.” This glutton 
type is found in the satyr plays: Silenus, Heracles, satyrs, Thersites.” 
Leo compares Peithetaerus and Heracles, Av. 1579, to Saturio and 
Toxilus, Persa I 3." In both instances the glutton is tempted by 
the other character, and yields to his appetite. 

In the Persa the buffoonery of the parasite is confined to his 
humorous monologue and the speeches to his daughter. He does 
not jest so freely as Ergasilus in the Captivi. Another thing char- 
acteristic of the clown, which we find in the Persa, is the banquet at 
the close, in which the three slaves, Toxilus, Sagaristio, and 
Paegnium, make sport of the procurer Dordalus. This is a remi- 
niscence of the old comedy that disappears later.” It is found also 
in the Stichus, where the feast is not organically connected with the 
play as in the Persa and may have been taken from a play of the 
middle period." These banquet scenes are not by Plautus.” 

Another type of buffoon in the middle comedy was the cook. 
He is, to be sure, more of an aAaldy, but the jests of Anthrax and 
Congrio, his successors in the later comedy, and Athenaeus’s refer- 
ence (659 b) to the pdyepos cxwmrixds in the Epitrepontes of 
Menander, give good reason to suppose that he also played the 
clown. What fragments we have of his part, however, are almost 
entirely GAafovela. See Legrand’s remark on the popularity of the 
cook and the parasite.” 

We have, therefore, two principal types of clown in the new 
comedy, whose prototypes we have seen in the old comedy and con- 
tinuing in the middle period; and the glutton type appears in the 
mime also.™* These two, the slave and the parasite, have displaced the 
dypo.xos that played so important a rdle in Aristophanes; we have 
hardly a faint echo of him in the few dyporxor of the new comedy: 
Grumio, Olympio, Gripus and Sceparnio. He even appears as the 
butt rather than as the originator of mirth in the Truculentus, and 
we laugh at him instead of with him. And he differs also from the 
&ypoixos of Aristophanes in that he is always a slave in the later 


3 Ibid. p. 198. Ibid. p, 162, 
% Dieterich, Pulcinella pp. 84 f. "Ibid. p. 162. 
aw Ibid. pp. 98 f. ‘Ibid. p. 119. 
Ibid. Chap. I. ™ Daos p. 881. 
™ Plaut, Forsch. p. 124. Reich, Der Mimus pp. 445 {. 
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drama; in the old comedy slave and dypoios are not united in the 
same person. 

Specimens of the different varieties of Bwpodoxla found in the 
Latin translations of comedies of the transition period, i. e., in the 
Amphitruo and the Persa, which belong to the middle comedy, have 
been given in Chapter II. There are also remains of what were 
evidently clown’s speeches in the Greek fragments of the middle 
comedy. Two punning jesters are quoted by Athenaeus (100 c, 
100 d): one from Alexis: ” 

rep mdtpas wey was Ts arroOvyoxew 06 det, 

trrép 82 prjrpas Kaddupddwv 6 KdpaBos 

EPOAjs lows mpoceir’ dy arobavetv, 
another from Antiphanes :™ 

Supntpov dv 7 7d Evdov, Brdarny exet~ 

BytpdroXls éorw, ody) matpdrodus <adus>. 

Bitpay Twes mradodaw HoicTov Kpéas+ 

Mnrpas 6 Xids done rH Sup plros. 

Reminding one of the clown’s gift of parody, a character in Antipha- 
nes ™* ridicules Demosthenes: 

6 Seomdrys 82 wrdvra ta mapa tod Tatpés 

GrrédaBev dbomep 2raBev. B. iHydmracev dy 

76 pijpa tobro rapadkaBov Anpoobdvns. 

Fragments of the monologues of parasites are found among the 
remains of the middle period. In a fragment of Antiphanes, a para- 
site tells, like Ergasilus and Peniculus, the name by which the young 
men call him:™ 

wal xadodor pw of vedrepor 

8a tadra wavta “oxnrrdy”> adr’ oddev were 

Tv cxopparov por: Tov plrwv yap dy diros 

Epyoue xpnates od Adyous Epuv pdvov. 

Another, in a fragment of Alexis, complains of his patron’s rapid 
gait:” 

éuol rapacirety xpeirrov hy TH Inydog, 

trois Bopeddas 4 Oarrov & 7 rovrav tpéxet, 

4 Anuéa Adynros ’"EreoBourddy. 

mérerar yap, oby olov Badlfe ras Sous. 


™ Kock, ©. A. F. IL, p. 808, "Ibid. p. 04. 
Ibid. p. 108, % Ibid. p. 871 (v, 2 as emended by Kaibel). 
%e Ibid. p. 80. 
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In another fragment of Alexis, the speaker, while not informing us 
who he is, has the parasite’s instincts; after telling what there was 
for dinner, he concludes: ” 
6 pev enol Aadav 

Gpa nad Siavetov noyoreil, 6 was 8 aydv 

én’ ue xatyvra. 70 mépas ode avijy’ Eas 

Thy Aowdd’ dpbrrwy dmoddSerya ndcewvov. 
The speech of a character of Antiphanes is a humorous anticlimax :* 


th yap KdroS spay 73 wédrov 5 vt wrabeiv 

wérpol éxdory tov plrov; taxd 5) raBav 

Sra pixntas mpvlvous toved} Sto. 
Like the extravagant stories told by Pythodicus of Euclio, in the 
Aulularia, is the account of a parasite given by a character of 
Eubulus: " 

elo jyiv tdv KexrAnpdvor Sdo 

émi Seimvov Epaxor, Diroxpdrys nal Didroepdrns 

&a yap exeivoy bvra Sv0 Aoylfouat, 

PeyGous oe. eee HadXov 82 tpeis. 

by pacl more AnOévt’ ert Seimvov mpds Twos, 

elrrdvros air tod plrov, drnvix’ dv 

elxoot rodéy petpodvts Td oToLyeiov Fy 

fxew, EoPev avrov evOds frlov 

petpeiv avéxovros, paxpotépas 8 obons ért 

mreiv f Svoiv rodoiv rapeivar THs oKas, 

rata pdvas pixpov dypiacrepov 

80 boxorlav fev, rapdvO Ey’ pepe. 
In another fragment of Eubulus a parasite invokes a curse on a 
type of person inimical to his profession, as Ergasilus threatens to 
take legal action against young men who withhold their invitations :* 


boris 8 ert Seimvov 4 plrov tw’ 4 Edvov 
wadécas érevta cupBodas érpdtato, 
guyas yévorto pndev olxobev KaBev. 


* Ibid. p. m2. 
"ibid. p. 
Ibid. p. 906. 
™ Thid. p. 199. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLowN IN MENANDER, 


In the four plays of Menander of which a considerable portion 
is extant we find little Bwporoyla. In the prologue of the Hero, 
the part of Geta is somewhat in the clown’s manner; he acts as 
commentator and adviser on the story of Davus. Onesimus, in the 
Epitrepontes, ends a sentence xa@ tnévoray (Il. 357 ff.) : 


dy 86 115 Xd By pw Ere 
meplepyacdpevoy 4 Aadyjoart’, éxrepeiv 
Sop’ épavrod ros—ddévras, 


and his ironical dialogue with Smicrines at the end of the play may 
rightly be called Boporoyéa. 

The Menandrian plays of Latin comedy are the Bacchides, 
Andria, Eunuch, Heauton, and parts of the Stichus and the Adel- 
phoe. Those whose originals are plausibly conjectured to be Menan- 
drian are the Cistellaria and Aulularia: and the Hecyra, from a 
play of Apollodorus, may have been adapted by that poet from 
Menander.' In these plays, taken all together, the amount of buffoon- 
ery is somewhat below the average for Latin comedy. In the Bac- 
chides we have Chrysalus, a good example of clown. The Stichus 
belongs partly to Menander, but other material has been added by 
contamination. Thus, the closing scene, Stichus’s banquet, is not 
Menander’s.* The part most characteristic of Menander is the story 
of the two brothers and their change of character after their voyage. 
So Leo remarks; and he gives Acts I, II and IV as Menandrian in 
tone. This leaves out the part of Pinacium, a clown, in Act II, 
together with some of Gelasimus’s lines. But Gelasimus appears 
also in Act I, and the change of heart in the two returned travellers 
is shown entirely by their attitude towards Gelasimus’s advances in 
Acts III and IV. Consquently it is difficult to separate the para- 
site’s part from the rest; and if he is a Menandrian character, we 
have a pure Bwpoddsyos emanating from this poet. If the Men- 


1 For the literature of the subject see Legrand, Daos pp. 16 ff.; on the Hecyra see Cappe’ 
introduction to the Epitrepontes, pp. 42 f. of his Four Plays of Menander. 


3 Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 152. 
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aechmi also, as has been conjectured with little plausibility, belonged 
to Menander, the lion’s share of parasites acting as clowns and 
having no other part in the play would fall to him. The Cistel- 
laria is thought to be very probably Menander’s; in this play there 
is only a little buffoonery, furnished by the slave Lampadio. In the 
Aulularia, also attributed to this writer, we have a good deal of 
clown’s wit in the part of the slave Pythodicus and in the parts of 
the cooks, Anthrax and Congrio. We have a cook of Menander’s in 
the Epitrepontes, on whom Athenaeus comments (699 b) that he was 
oxomrinds. 

In all the plays of Terence, which have so little buffoonery as 
compared with those of Plautus, perhaps the best example of a clown 
is Syrus, in the Menandrian Adelphoe. The other Menandrian 
plays of Terence have no Baporoyla. 

The natural conclusion, therefore, in comparing the Latin plays 
attributed to Menander with his extant fragments, is that the clown 
held a larger place in his dramas than we should be led to expect by 
what we have of his original work. The very broadest farce, how- 
ever, such as appears in the parts of Libanus and Leonida of the 
Asinaria, does not appear in the plays attributed to Menander. 

Of the other poets of the new comedy, Philemon, with the Mer- 
cator, Mostellaria and Trinummus to his credit, would seem to have 
given more prominence to Bwpodoy(a in his plays than did his rival. 
The Casina of Diphilus shows about the average amount of buf- 
foonery. Among the Greek fragments of this writer’s plays we find 
traces of the clown. In a fragment of the Peliades, the second 
speaker comments ironically, though here he is evidently not a spec- 
tator, but the person addressed :* 


7d Seurvdpiov avOnpov Hy, yragupev opddpa - 

axis cat’ dv8pa tpvBdov peorov wéya. 

B.  mpérietoy ode avOnpdv. 
A parasite tells of his way of prognosticating the quality of a 
dinner, in the Parasite:* 


bray pe xaddoy mrovoros Seimvoy moray, 
od xatavod Ta tTplyAug’ obSé Tas aotéyas, 
082 Soxtpudto rors KopivOious xddous, 

areves 5¢ rnp& Tod payelpov Tov Kamvdr. 


* Kock, Fragm. Com. vol. II, p. 662. 
* Ibid. p. 661. 
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— 


way pev apodpes pepdpevos eis opOav tpéxy, 
7y4yn0a Kab yalpw re nad wrepdocopa- 

Ay 82 wAdyt0s Kad Newrds, eOéws vod 

re robrd pos 76 Setrrvov adr’ ob8’ aly’ Se. 


Another adds an item to the list of execrable crimes : 


ayvoeis év tais apais 
8 1 dori, ef is wh ppdoer’ opOas odév 
4 wip evatcer’ 4 SiapBelper’ TSap, 
4 Seurneiv péddovta nodtoa: Tuvd ; 


A third ascribes a rather improbable sentiment to Euripides :* 


rods 5¢ mapactrous iryarra. réyer yé ToL 

‘dvhp yap bors eb Blov nexrnpévos 

ph robAdyoroy rpeis doupBdrous rpé pet, 

Srouto, vdcrou wx ror’ eis dtpay Téywv.’ 

B. d0ev dort rabta, mpos Oey; A. tl dé cor were; 
od yap 7d Spayua, rav 52 vodv cxomotpeba. 


Apollodorus’s Phormio shows more buffoonery than the average of 
Terence’s plays; the Hecyra, which he may have modeled on the 
Epitrepontes of Menander, has none. 


“Ibid. p. 561. 
"Ibid. p. 565. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CLOWN IN THE Exposition. 


We have noted that the character of Geta, who assists in the 
exposition of the Hero, is somewhat in the tone of the clown’s 
part; so we have one fair instance in Menander of a clown in the 
exposition. Of the twenty plays of Plautus, more than half have 
Beporoyla in the opening scene. Four open with two slaves on 
the stage: Casina, Epidicus, Mostellaria and Persa.' The regular 
thing in Aristophanes is for one slave to be a wrpécwmov mpotatixdy, 
and for the other to play the clown in the first part of the play 
and disappear later on. The first condition is observed in two of 
these plays of the new comedy, the Epidicus and the Mostellaria; 
the second is not observed in any of the four. In two of the four 
plays mentioned, viz., Casina and Persa, both slaves remain to the 
end; in the other two, Epidicus and Mostellaria, one slave remains. 
In each case one slave at least is a clown throughout the play. 
Therefore the type does not strictly correspond with the usage of 
Aristophanes. Dieterich remarks* on the fact that Plautus intro- 
duces slaves in pairs: ‘der baurischplumpe und der schlaugewandte, 
der dumme und der verschmitzte.’ In two of these plays, the Casina 
and the Mostellaria, we have a country slave paired with one of 
the town: Olympio and Chalinus, Grumio and Tranio. But in both 
these cases, strange to say, the country slave has the advantage 
in the repartee, such as it is; for the dialogue is mainly abusive. 
Tranio does, however, follow the clown in Aristophanes when 
he beats Grumio. The similarity of the two scenes is such that one 
is confidently believed to be an imitation of the other.’ In either 
case the scene forms only part of the exposition. Cleostrata, Par- 
dalisca, Myrrhina and Lysidamus continue the exposition of the 
Casina; in the Mostellaria the action does not begin until after 


1 Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 176: Epidicus, Mostellaria und Persa haben (wie nach dem 
‘Prolog’ die Casina) in der Eingangmscene die beiden Sklaven, die uns aus der alten Kombdie 
#0 wohl bekannt sind; in Epidicus und Mostellaria ist der eine von beiden xpécwror 
xporarusy, wie im Phormio, also nur der vorbereitenden Scene wegen erfunden. 

* Pulcinella p. 26, 

* Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 188, 


Philematium’s toilet is completed, and the drunken Callidamates has 
entered.‘ 

The other two plays, Epidicus and Persa, give better examples of 
BSeporoxla in the exposition, and in both the two speakers are 
about evenly matched. Toxilus and Sagaristio exchange those 
typical slave jokes that Xanthias in the Frogs is compelled by 
Dionysus to renounce.’ Epidicus and Thesprio strive to outdo 
each other in wit, and perhaps Epidicus has a little the advantage, 
since he calls forth a malediction from Thesprio. 

In six other plays a slave clown appears with his master at 
the beginning: Asinaria, Curculio, Mercator, Poenulus, Pseudolus, 
Rudens. In the last named, however, Plesidippus appears with 
Sceparnio and Daemones, making three on the stage during the 
exposition. The Asinaria, in its opening scene, reminds Leo of the 
Thesmophoriazusae; but in the Thesmophoriazusae it is Euripides 
who explains matters to his companion “Mnesilochus,” whereas the 
Asinaria opens with a request made by the slave of his master. The 
humor of Libanus in the Asinaria consists of the stock references 
to the punishments inflicted on slaves.* 

The situation in the first scene of the Curculio is improbable.’ 
Phaedromus relates to Palinurus, as Chremylus does to Cario, 
matters which the slave must know already. Libanus of the Asinaria 
remains throughout the play; but Palinurus is allowed the same 
space as the slave in the second type of Aristophanes’ plays. As the 
slave in Aristophanes leaves the stage when the chief clown appears, 
so Palinurus departs at the entrance of Curculio, who is clown 
throughout the rest of the play. Palinurus’s last words, spoken to 
his master, refer to the approaching parasite:’ Te ille quaerit—and 
a final reference to him is made by Curculio in 1. 369: 


tu tabellas consignato, hic ministrabit, ego edam. 


The fact that Palinurus appears as the companion of his master 
reminds one of the third type of Aristophanes. Phaedromus does 


‘Of. Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 176. 
Wait. 


Ot IL mt: 
apad fustitadinas, ferricrepinas insulas, 
‘ubi vivos homines mortui incursant boves. 


"Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 178. 
1, 308, 
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not become the clown of the latter part of the play, as Peithetaerus 
does after Euelpides’s disappearance ; but the fact that Phaedromus 
is a principal character throughout the play gives that unity which 
Aristophanes gains by his third type. 

The Pwporoxia of Palinurus covers three scenes: the one in 
which he appears alone with Phaedromus, and those with Leaena 
and Planesium. In these last two he acts as commentator and 
interrupter, carrying his impudence so far that he is rebuked and 
beaten by his indignant master. His humor consists of puns,” 
taking words in the wrong sense,” and impertinent comments.” 

The exposition of the Poenulus includes the expositions of 
both the plays from which Plautus composed this comedy.” In the 
first part, taken from the Kapynddvos, Agorastocles tells Milphio 
of his love, as Phaedromus tells Palinurus. Next, the slave intro- 
duces his plan for swindling the procurer ; this scene is transposed 
hither by Plautus from a later part of the play. Then the exposition 
scene of the second play is introduced, in which the slave is the 
commentator on the dialogue between Agorastocles and Adel- 
phasium. The Swporoy/a throughout resembles that of the Curculio, 
and Milphio, like Palinurus, is beaten by his master. Milphio, how- 
ever, unlike Palinurus, remains throughout the play as chief clown. 

The Pseudolus opens similarly with a love-sick master and a 
slave who makes unfeeling comments on his master’s passion and its 
object, as Geta mocks Davus in Menander’s Hero. No scene with 
the mistress follows. Pseudolus remains as clown throughout the 
play. 

In the Rudens Sceparnio appears with his master in the expo- 
sition scene, a variation occurring, as has been noted, in the 
introduction of a third character at the outset, the young lover 
Plesidippus. In Sceparnio’s comments on this young man, and the 
turns he gives to Plesidippus’s speech, the buffoonery of the scene 
mainly consists. Sceparnio has a larger place as clown than any other 
dypoixos of the new comedy; his attempts at wit are not always 


ot a: 
‘quod amas amato, testibus pracsentibus. 


OL IL al fs 
Phaed. Obloguere. Pal. Fiat maxume. Phaed. Etiam taces? 
Pal. Nempe obloqui me iuseras. 
"Of. UL. 7B te: 
Pal. Quid? tu te pones Venari felentaculo? 
Phaed. Me, te atque hosce omnis, Pal. Tum tu Venerem vomere vie. 


3 Leo, Plaut. Forsch. pp, 150-161. 
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eminently successful, and bear the stamp of his churlish nature. 
How different from the delightful urbanity of Trachalio in the 
same piece, who thus politely returns Ampelisca’s malediction:” 


Amp. Vae capiti atque aetati tuae. Trach. Tuo, mea Ampelisca. 


At the outset of the Miles Gloriosus the parasite Artotrogus 
appears, and plays off the adafeév Pyrgopolinices, more as elpwy 
than as Bepordyos, however. After this introductory scene comes 
the prologue, spoken by Palaestrio, who is the clown throughout the 
play. Leo remarks" on this destruction of the illusion by introducing 
a prologue after the opening scene. He compares this play and the 
Cistellaria, whose prologue is similarly introduced after the begin- 
ning, to the exposition in the Knights, Wasps, Peace and Birds of 
the old comedy. Palaestrio perpetrates one joke” in his prologue, 
and since jesting is a common habit of the Prologi of the new 
comedy, it seems not improper to consider them as Bwpoddyor, 
even when they are not characters in the play as here; for the clown 
gave the prologue in Aristophanes, and sometimes had little more 
to do with the play. Many of the witticisms, however, were intro- 
duced in the Latin version, and by other writers than Plautus.” 
The exposition of the Miles ends with the prologue, the action 
beginning immediately.” 

In the Amphitruo we have again a slave (for Mercury’s part 
is in the slave’s manner) giving the prologue. He also indulges 
in jests, and in.1. 41 (ut alios in tragoediis vidi, etc.) reminds us of 
his predecessor Xanthias, Ran. 1: efrw 11 tay clwOdrwv, & Séarota; 
to which, however, the closest parallel is Merc. 3: 


Non ego item facio ut alios in comoediis 
vi vidi amoris facere.'* 


Traces of the formal prologue of one of the plays from which the 
Amphitruo is derived are found throughout the play” in the 


LL 374, 375. 
% Plaut. Forsch. p. 194. 


LL. 98 f.: 
itaque hic meretrices, lablis dum ductant eum, 
maiorem partem videes valgis saviis. 


% Leo, Plaut. Forsch. p. 201. 
™ Ibid. p. 194. 

™ Ibid. 196. 

Ibid. p. 202. 
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monologues of the gods, Mercury and Jupiter. The opening 
scene which follows, in which Mercury plays off the bewildered 
Sosia, is entirely clownish in its character, but is really the begin- 
ning of the action rather than part of the exposition. 

Parasites introduce the expositions of the Captivi and 
Menaechmi. The genial Ergasilus appears at the beginning of the 
Captivi giving a monologue to which Plautus has added a Latin 
pun in the name Scortum and the comment thereon.” The complaint 
of the scarcity of invitations is in the parasite’s style, and serves at 
the same time to indicate the generosity of his captured patron. 
In the following scene between Ergasilus and Hegio, father and 
parasite help the exposition ‘mit ihrer belustigend gegensatzlichen 
Auffassung des Ungliickes.’"" Here both persons indulge in buf- 
foonery ; Ergasilus interpolates some puns as a professional service, 
and does not shrink from the indecent. He is impudent to his 
patron, as slaves are to their masters. 

The opening monologue of Peniculus, in the Menaechmi, 
is similar to Ergasilus’ speech in the Captivi, especially in the first 
two lines, and gives us little information. The following scene with 
Menaechmus, however, discloses the situation in Menaechmus’s 
household, and Peniculus acts as commentator on the dialogue of 
Menaechmus and Erotium, like Milphio of the Poenulus and Pali- 
nurus of the Curculio. 

Finally, we may mention the opening of the Trinummus as 
an example of Bwpodoyla, for here the two old men, who are 
serious enough through most of the play, rally each other about 
their wives, Callicles giving a sinister turn to his speech to his 
wife, in an ‘aside’.”. This humorous commentary on wives reappears 
in old Charmides’ speech in the closing scene. 

We have seen, then, that in the later comedy as well as in 
Aristophanes the clown renders conspicuous service in the exposi- 
tion; and the fact that the slave clown appears in the expositions 
of both increases the resemblance between the two divisions of 
comedy. 


™ Ibid. p. 196. 
* Ibid. p. 185. 


LL 40 fh: 
uxor, venerare ut nobis haec habitatio 
‘bona fausta felix fortunataque evenat— 
teque ut quam primum possim videam emortuam. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Tue CLOWN IN THE MIME. 


Since the material available for a study of the clown in the 
mime has been put before us by Reich, I have simply used his work* 
for this chapter, not referring to Athenaeus and other authorities 
I do not include under the mime, however, all those non-dramatic 
works which, according to Reich, belong to this variety of literature, 
such as the idyls of Theocritus’ and the dialogues of Plato’ and 
Lucian.‘ For our purpose it is better to treat dialogues and similar 
productions separately, in so far as we include them at all in 
this study. 

The mime’s career is traced by Reich through a period of two 

. thousand years, from 500 B. C. to 1500 A. D.* The great ascendancy 
of this drama begins with the Alexandrian epoch, and was largely 
due, according to Reich, to the interest aroused in it by Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics,* who endorsed the mime as a legitimate form 
of art. By the beginning of the Christian era the great mimic 
hypothesis was in full flower,’ and in later times the mime was 
considered as the successor of comedy by Marcus Aurelius’ and 
by Choricius, a sophist who lived in Gaza at the beginning of the 
sixth century, and who wrote a treatise in defense of the mime 


1 Der Mimus. Ein Litterar-Entwickelungageschichtlicher Verusch. Von Hermann Reich. 
Vol. I, Berlin, 1908. 


1 E. g., p. 650, where he speaks of Theocritus’ mimes, here with Wilamowits’ authority. 

"Chap. V, part IV, pp. 888 ff., Das Mimische Element bel Plato, 

“BE. g., p. 286, where he alludes to the fifth Dialogue of the Harlots as ‘der fOnfte 
Hetkrenmimus Lukians.’ ‘Mimic’ seems to be equivalent to ‘realistic’ with Reich, who sees 
‘the mime’s traces in all realistic literature. 

oP. 198, 

“Chap. I, pp. 28 f7.: Des Aristoteles und der Peripatetiker mimische Studien und 
mimische Theorie. Chap. IV, pp. 296 f.: Wirkungen und Besiehungen der aristotelisch- 
eripatetishen Theorie des Mimus, 

‘Reich, Der Mimus, chap. VI: Die Entwickelung der mimishen Hypothese vor und nach 
Philistion. Philistion, the classic of the “hypothesis,” flourished at the beginning of the 
Christian era, and was the first to write out his mimes in complete form (p. 656). 


Marcos Aurelius, XI, 6. Reich, p. 66. 
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against its detractors among the Christian clergy.’ Concerning the 
chief personages and the themes of this great popular drama, which 
flourished long after tragedy and classic comedy had passed into 
history, we have enough information to enable us to define the 
clown’s character and function, which were very important. 

The fool ( wwpds, stupidus) was a stock character in the mime. 
The most common theme handled by the mimic poet was the 
betrayal of a husband by an unfaithful wife. In plays dealing with 
this subject, the fool, as pipos Setrepos, took the part of the adul- 
terer and received a beating at the hands of the betrayed husband, 
who had the leading part. The stupidus was the real hero, although 
his was the second part.” During the days of the persecutions of 
the Christians, when Christian conversions and martyrdoms were 
travestied on the mimic stage, and the rites of Christian worship 
were parodied, the fool took the part of the convert and was 
baptized, convicted and crucified.” 

Here the question arises: Which of these two characters shall 
we call the clown, the adulterer or the husband? For the husband, 
as derisor, belabors the stupidus with blows, as the clowns in Aris- 
tophanes belabored their discomfited opponents; yet the fool was 
undoubtedly the chief comic character and the source of most of 
the merriment. Now a character may be a prime cause of amuse- 
ment to the audience without being a clown; e. g., the ddafdves 
of the new comedy, who were genuine stupidi, but without any 
saving touch of humor to make the audience laugh with them, as 
well as at them. The stupidi of the mime, however, seem to have 
as good a claim to the title of clown as the stupidi of Aristophanes, 
e. g., Strepsiades. Indeed, the fool of the Christian travesty, who 
suffers an attack of epilepsy, rolls about the stage in a manner that 
reminds us very much of Strepsiades’ antics in the presence of 
Socrates ;* and we have Cicero’s word for it that the mime’s folly 
often contained a kernel of wisdom; he was a ‘wise fool’, like his 
successor in Shakespeare.” Many of the fools of the mime, there- 
fore, could probably be classed with those clowns of the old comedy 


* Reich, Der Mimus, chap. II, part VIII, pp. 204 ff.: Choricius’ Verteidigung der Mimen 
und des Mimus. Cf. especially p. 220, 


3 Reich, Der Mimus, p. 93. 

= Tbid, 

% Reich, Der Mimus, p. 94. 
Cicero, De Orat. I 274. Reich, Der Mimus, p. 68. 
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whose stupidity is their own secret; we cannot tell whether it is 
real or affected. We must remember, also, that the modern clown 
is the direct descendant of the fool in the mime; for the buffoonery 
of modern comedy and farce is derived from the Italian commedia 
dell’ arte, the child of the Roman mime and grandchild of the 
Greek. 

Among the humorous anecdotes, however, which are collected 
in the ‘Philogelos’ of Hierocles and Philagrius, and whose ultimate 
source, Reich” conjectures, is Philistion, the great mimic poet,— 
among these anecdotes are some which, if enacted on the stage as 
they are related in the Philogelos, without any droll antics of the 
fool as embellishment, prohibit us from granting their hero the title 
of clown. So the ‘scholasticus’,* who, being advised by his father 
to kill his natural child, replies: ‘Bury your own children first, and 
then advise me to kill mine.’ This is a plain, ordinary fool, not a 
clown.” But, on the other hand, some of the anecdotes are well 
adapted to bring out the talent of a gifted clown. Reich describes 
the pantomime that would probably have been enacted by the clown 
of jest No. 19 of the Philogelos. A ‘scholasticus’ sees a flock of 
sparrows sitting on a tree. He spreads out his cloak, shakes the 
tree, and waits to catch the sparrows.” 

Besides the fool, we have already noted that the derisor resem- 
bles Aristophanes’ clown, inasmuch as he cudgels the debaucher of 
his wife. His lines may well have been adapted to the clown’s 
character. Then we have an instance, in the Philogelos, of a slave 
who takes the part of irrisor and ioculator, and plays off the stupidus, 
his master, who is here an ddafév, as in comedy. ‘How is the 
live-stock ? asks the master of his slave, who has just returned from 
the country. ‘One of the sheep is asleep, the other is grazing’. 
answers the good and truthful servant. 


4 Cf. Reich, Der Mimus, p. 383, where he derives: Molidre < commedia dell’ arte 
¢ atellans and mime, 
% Reich, Der Mimus, chap. VI, part V, pp. 464 f.: Philistions Philogelos. 


™ The ‘scholasticus’, the most frequent type of fool in these anecdotes, is a learned 
stupidus, a drone who spends his life in study, but lacks ordinary common sense. He is the 
Prototype of the Italian ‘dottore’; cf. Reich, p. 471. Socrates, in the Clouds, as the earliest 
extant specimen of ‘doctus’, may perhaps be regarded as the prototype of the mimic ‘schol- 
asticus.’ Cf, Ses, De personarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine. chap. I, 
Alason Doctus. 


1 Philogelos, no. 67. Reich, Der Mimus, p. 462. 
=P. 467. 
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The slave as clown is a familiar figure in both the old and 
the new comedy. He accompanies the lover, the stupidus adulterer, 
in the mime.” We have also the testimony of Festus and St. Jerome 
that the parasite had a prominent place on the mimic stage.” His 
part was evidently assigned to the stupidus, for Cyprian calls the 
fools parasites.” 

In its greater realism the mime resembles the new comedy 
more than the old, and Reich sees the influence of the mime, through 
Theophrastus, in Menander." But the extravagance and exaggera- 
tion of the buffoonery in the mime put its clown, in general, more 
in a class with the clowns of Aristophanes than with the slaves and 
parasites of the new comedy, who seem entirely within the limits 
of probability. 

Other points of similarity between the old comedy and the 
mime are the freedom of speech enjoyed by both,” their travesty 
of mythology and the gods,” their habit of addressing the audience 
directly,” the fantastic and fabulous element in both,” the blows 
dealt out so freely by the clown of Aristophanes and the derisor 
of the mime,” and their extravagant and boisterous mirth. As to 
this last trait, Reich™ thinks that the influence of the mime, at that 
time an inferior form of art, was felt by Aristophanes, who inserted 
the loose and disconnected scenes in the latter part of his plays in 
imitation of the mime, to suit the popular taste. But Aristophanes’ 
genius has its most brilliant triumphs in these hilarious epilogues, 
and the truth probably is that they were an integral part of comedy, 
adopted, at some period in its development, from the mime, and not 
sops added by the poet to please the public.™ 

The character of the old comedy who usurped the réle of the 
chorus and harangued the public was the clown, probably because 


Reich, Der Mimus, p. 00. 

™ Tbid., pp. 90, 506. 

™ Ibid., p. 128. 

™ Pp. 829 f. 

% Reich, Der Mimus, pp. 182, 190. 

™ Ibid., pp. 290 f. 

™ Ibid, p. 96. 

™ Ibid., p. 405. 

™ Tbid., p. 878. The Latin name for one of the characters in the mine was “alopus = qui 
propter mercedem alopes patitur.”” Reich, p. 448 n. 

™ Pp. 818 f. 


™* Bee Cappe’ lecture on Greek Comedy, pp. 180 ff., in the Columbia Lectures on Greek 
Literature. 
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’ 
the clown in comedy antedated the introduction of the chorus; and 
doubtless either irrisor or stupidus, as one of the two most prominent 
characters, performed this function in the mime, which had no 
chorus. The mime followed the old comedy in a new field in its 
travesty of the Christian religion and parody of Christian rites.” 
As to the cudgeling, it is noticeable that in the mime the chief clown, 
the stupidus, receives the blows, instead of dealing them out, as in 
Aristophanes. In Phaedrus (V, 3) a bald-headed man cuffs himself 
in an effort to swat a troublesome fly. Reich believes that this and 
other fables were taken from the mimic stage; if so, we have our 
clown in the mime cuffing himself in addition to the punishment 
he receives from the derisor. 

We have met the bald-headed clown before, in the person of 
the parasite of the new comedy. The fool was regularly bald in 
the mime.” The name of the fool in a Christian travesty, Gelasinus, 
reminds one of the parasite Gelasimus in the Stichus." Gluttony 
was a prominent trait of the mimic clown, as of clowns in comedy, 
and was inherited from the mime by the Italian Harlequin, who 
devoured marvelously long macaroni. Ardalio, a character taken 
from Roman life, but appearing in the Greek mimes of Philistion, 
who wrote in Rome, was a glutton and sot; and Maccus, the name 
of the clown in the atellana, means glutton.” 

Heracles, one of the mythological figures represented on the 
mimic stage, was familiar to the spectators of the satyr play as a 
fool and glutton. Thersites and Odysseus also appeared in both 
satyr play and mime.” 

The humor of the mime resembles that of comedy in two 
striking particulars. Cicero informs us that one of the mimic jokes 
consisted in the literal and wrong acceptation of terms." This form 
of humor, as has been noted, occupied a prominent place in the old 
comedy clown’s category of jests, and is also present in the new 
comedy. Cicero, though a Roman, was undoubtedly familiar with 
the Greek mime, and moreover the Latin mime was its descendant, 
and probably used the same forms of wit. Again, Reich calls our 


™ Reich, Der Mimus, p. 192. 
+ "Ibid, pp. 196, 457, 604 f., 578, 582, 
= Tid, pp. 82 
‘"Tbid., pp. 45 
 Ibid., pp. 280 t. 
‘™ Ibid, p. 67. 


attention to the resemblance between the perplexity of Sosia of the 
Amphitruo, who loses his confidence in his own identity by reason 
of Mercury’s disguise, and the similar confusion of a ‘scholasticus’ 
in an anecdote of the Philogelos.* A ‘scholasticus’, a bald-headed 
man and a barber are travelling together. Night comes on, no 
shelter is at hand, and they agree that each shall watch for four 
hours while the others sleep. The barber’s turn comes first, and 
for a practical joke he shaves the head of the ‘scholasticus’. The 
‘scholasticus’s’ turn comes next ; roused by the barber, and still only 
half awake, he scratches his head, notices that he is bald, and 
exclaims: ‘That wretch of a barber has wakened the bald-headed 
man instead of me!’ 

Dividing the characters of the mime, as Reich does, into 
edrparredon, irrisores, and pwpol, stupidi, we may say, in conclusion, 
that the stupidus is the typical clown of the mime, but sometimes 
fails of being a clown at all, and is a mere fool or ddatév; 
the irrisor is sometimes a clown, and plays off and cudgels the 
stupidus. And our old friends, the slave and the parasite, appear 
rather prominently in the mime. Furthermore, the stupidus of the 
mime ‘acts the fool’ more than the clown of the new comedy, and 
perhaps even more than Aristophanes’ clown. In this respect he 
resembles the clown of modern times, whose prototype he is. 

We have referred to the satyr play, in which the clown was 
prominent, and which should be given a brief mention here. Die- 
terich has discussed the clown’s part in these plays,” and from him 
I take my account of them, as I took my study of the mime from 
Reich. In an existing specimen, the Cyclops, Silenus is the clown. 
Like the clown of Aristophanes, he plays off another, the Cyclops, 
not as stupidus, however; the Cyclops himself is here a drunken 
stupidus.™ 

The Bwporoyia of the Cyclops is similar to that of the old 
comedy, the contemporary of the satyr play. The chorus of satyrs, 
who are clowns as well as their father Silenus, give a sentence an 


‘* Ibid, p. 457. 


‘In his monograph, Pulcinella. 


ma In the recently discovered fragments of the Ichneutae of Sophocles there is no typical 
Bwpodoxla, but the clown's part, if there was one in the play, doubtless belonged to Bilenus, 
as in the Cyclops. The fragments of the satyr play by an unknown anthor, Ox. Pap. VII, 
No, 1068, are too scanty to furnish evidence on this subject. 
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ending caf indvoay; inveighing against the wickedness of Helen, 
they add (Il. 186 £.): 


pnSapod yévos mote 

iva yuvaxdy dper’, ef wt "pol pdvy.” 
Silenus interrupts the conversation of the Cyclops and Odysseus 
with a ridiculous comment on the power of Odysseus’s tongue (Il. 
313 f£.): 

mepavéca cor Bovdopat- Tay yap Kpedv 

pySev Alrys Todd Av 88 ty yrdooay Sdxgs, 

Koprpes yerijoe nab Nadlotaros, Kixdanp.” 


And when he is accused by the Cyclops of surreptitious guzzling, 
his retort is characteristic of the Bapoddyos (Il. 552 f.) 


Kv. obros, rl Spas; tov olvov éxmlves Xdbpa; 
Ze. ot, adr’ su’ obtos exvcev, bru xaddv Brérrw. 


Another play, the Alcestis, comes down to us as the fourth of 
a tetralogy, thus occupying the place usually allotted to a satyr 
drama. As Dieterich remarks,” we may suppose either that Eurip- 
ides reduced the comic element to a minimum in this play, or else 
that he hastily adapted a nearly finished play to serve as a satyr 
play. At any rate, Heracles is here largely a comic figure, and he 
was a stock clown in the satyr drama, as is shown by the titles 
preserved.” Fabulous monsters, like the Cyclops, were commonly 
introduced in these farces, and the theme is often the conflict of 
Heracles with one of them, such as Busiris or Antaeus.* In vase 
paintings the hero is depicted in various comic situations. A pot- 
de-chambre is often present, this formidable weapon being now in 
the hands of the enemy, again in Heracles’s own possession." 

The clown in Aristophanes made frequent references to eating, 
drinking and lechery, and the glutton type was always popular as 
clown, as we have noted. So Heracles, notoriously addicted to grati- 
fying his sensual appetites, was a typical buffoon. 


™ Dieterich, Pulcinella, p. 60, 
= Bhi. 

® Pulcinella, p. 69. 

Ibid, p. 65. 

“bid, p. a. 

“Ibid, pp. 65 
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Odysseus appeared in some satyr plays as clown, instead of 
hero as in the Cyclops; and his ancestors Autolycus and Sisyphus 
were likewise buffoons.* In Aeschylus’s "OoroAdyo: (fr. 179) it 
was evidently Odysseus who had the pot thrown at him.“ Odysseus 
and Heracles appear also among the characters of the mime.” In 
Aristophanes we have two glimpses of the latter in the Birds and 
the Frogs, where he appears as 4Aafwv and glutton. 

Another epic character who appeared in satyr plays was Thersi- 
tes. In Chaeremon’s @epoirns or ’AxyiAAeds @epoctoxtdvos, he was 
cuffed to death by Achilles; in this he resembled the stupidus of 
the mine, who suffered similar punishment, though not with such 
fatal results. 


“Ibid, p. 62 On Odymeus in comic roles cf. also Kaibel, Kratinos’ ’Odugofs und 
Euripides’ Kéxhuy, Hermes vol. XXX. 

“Did, p. 68. 

“Reich, Der Mimus, p. 289, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CLOWN OFF THE STAGE. 


In compositions of dialogue form, from their resemblance to 
the drama, the characters of comedy might be expected to reappear. 
Reich sees the influence of the mime in Plato;' but the clown does 
not seem to be prominent among Plato’s characters. Socrates’ irony, 
“mimische Ironie”, as Reich calls it, is somewhat in the manner of 
the clown of comedy, when he appears as half stupidus, half elpav. 
Socrates’ character in Plato, however, is on too high a level to admit 
of classifying him as a buffoon, though he does pick up his adversar- 
ies and turn their speeches to ridicule, like the clown of comedy. It 
is the character of Aristophanes that supplies the buffoonery in the 
little drama of the Symposium, and his speech, in its extravagance 
and frivolous treatment of what the other speakers take seriously, 
may be classed as Bwporoyéa. But there is practically nothing in 
Plato that can be classified according to Siiss’s categories for the 
clown’s humor in the old comedy. We do find Socrates furnishing 
a little buffoonery in the Symposium of Xenophon, where he lays 
claim to beauty on the ground that the most beautiful features are 
those that best serve the purpose for which they were created, and 
coyly repulses his admirer’s advances. But this playful humor is 
too refined for genuine clown’s buffoonery. 

The writer in whom we find real and striking traces of the 
clown of comedy is Lucian. His dialogues were said in ancient 
times to be imitations of comedy, especially of Menander,* and 
Timon is conjectured to be an imitation of Antiphanes’ comedy of 
the same title.” In the Timon we are reminded of comedy more 
than once. Timon opens the dialogue with a violent and irreverent 
attack on Zeus, parodying tragedy, like the clown of comedy, with 
a string of epithets. He gives a humorous ‘aside’ to his own speech: 
nal vedednyepéra nat eplySoure nal ef tl ae dddo of euBpdvryTou 
mrontat Kadodor, cad pdduota Stay dropéor mpos Ta pétpa: tére yap 


* Reich, Der Mimus, chap. V, part IV, pp. 888 ff.: Das Mimische Element bei Plato. 
3 Legrand, Dave p. 22; Scholia in Lucianum (Rabe, 1906), p. 275. 
* Legrand, Daos p. 87. 
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avrois rrodvdvupos yiwdpevos inrepeldes Td mimtov Tod wérpov Kab 
dvarAnpois To Kexnvis tod pvOyod. Like the clown of Aristophanes, 
he drives his adversaries from the scene with blows, in this case 
dealt out with a spade. They are the same tribe of impostors that 
Euelpides makes sport of in the Birds: the parasites Gnathonides 
and Philiades, the lawyer Demeas, the philosopher Thrasycles. 
Here is an example of the ending xa tmdvo.ay; he invites Philiades 
to come closer (§ 48): mwAny GANA mpdoh- Kal a2 piropporjcopar 
—79 Sucedry. 

Scenes in which philosophers are ridiculed as &\afdves occur in 
the Fisher and the Béov mpaois, but in both of these there is more 
than one derisor. The derisores are persons who take part in the 
auction and in the fishing, not spectators who offer gratuitous 
comments. 

Menippus and Diogenes, the cynics in the Dialogues of the 
Dead who carry on conversations with various 4\aféves—Tropho- 
nius, Alexander, Heracles, Mausolus, Tiresias—and laugh at those 
who have been stripped of wealth, honor and beauty—Midas, Sar- 
danapalus, Nireus—are too pointedly ironical and too impassioned 
in their denunciations to be classed with the light-hearted clown of 
comedy who played off an dAafev. 

In the Zeds édeyxdpuevos, Cyniscus plays off Zeus, who is here 
a discomfited 4datov. The ddalovela of Apollo, in the Zeus Tra- 
goedus, is mocked by Momus, who interprets the god’s bombastic 
and senseless oracle. 

Like the clown of the stage, who parodies tragedy, Menippus 
answers Philonides in lines from Homer and tragedy (Mévmmos 4 
Nexvopavrefa). Zeus, who is a sort of stupidus in Lucian, begins 
the Zeus Tragoedus with pompous iambics, and then, at Momus’ 
suggestion, imitates Demosthenes. The descent into Hades, as 
described by Menippus (Nexvopavre(a), is a parody of Homer. The 
conclusion of the decree passed in Hades, repeated by the same 
Cynic, is a jest: Elme thy yudpnv Kpaviovy Xxederlwvos Nexvoveds 
gudis ‘AdBavrides—and Timon parodies a similar legislative for- 
mula when he adds to his anathema of humanity (§ 44) : Elonyjcato 
tov vdpov Tiwwv "Exyexpatidov KudaAutets, ereyijguce ry éxxdnola 
Tipwr 6 abrds. Elev, tatra spiv deddy8w nad avdpicdds éupevoper 
abrois. In the Béwy mpaous, Diogenes parodies Euripides: ‘H ppv 
oot Gdyjoe, 4 88 yASToa Extras dvddynTOs. 
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Homer is used for comic effect in the Charon, when Hermes 
raises Pelion on Ossa with five words (§ 4): 


avrap én’ “Ocog 
Tiofdsov eivoolpuddov. 


Charon’s eyesight is sharpened by a similar use of two lines ($ 7), 
and further on Charon himself, catching the spirit, uses a line in 
answer to a question, and is praised by Hermes for his effort (§ 14) : 
ED ye wappdeis 75, & Xdpwr. 

Hermes, in this dialogue, is the typical slave of comedy; he 
fears the punishment impending if he should drop his business and 
act as Charon’s guide (§ 2): Todro rd rpaypa mdnydv altiov xata- 
orjcetal pore opd yoov 73n Tov puoOdy Tis mepinynoeas obK 
axdvdvdov wavrdrracw piv erdpevor. 

An example of the irrelevant commentary employed by the 
clown in comedy is found in the Blwy mp&ow (§ 3). When Pytha- 
goras says that the first step in his course of ‘reminding’ will be a 
silence of five years, the purchaser retorts: “Opa cot, & Bédrurte, Tov 
Kpotoou aida maSevew. 

Parody of another’s speech occurs in the new comedy; in 
Lucian there is an instance of it in the Katdadous, when Micyllus 
the cobbler mocks the lamentations of the shades (§ 20): Néxpo:: 
Otpor tov xrnpadrov—Oipo tdv &ypiv—Orroroi, Thy oixlay olay 
aréhrov.— Oca tddavta 6 KAnpovduos orabjce mapadaBov.— 
Alai, rév veoyvav wor raSlov.—T& dpa tds ayrédous tpuyyice, as 
mépvow épurevoduny; . ++ Mievdros: Olpor trav Kartupdrey: 
otyo: tov xpymBov tdv radadv: drrotot tév cabpav srrodnpdtwv. 
oixérs 6 xaxodalyov aber eis éorrépay davtos Siapevd, ovde tod 
xetudrvos dvumddytds te Kad ubyupvos mepwvooTiaw tos dddvtas ind 
Tod Kpvous cuyxpotav. Th& dpa pou Thy optrny ee xal ro KevryTi}ptov, 
This is comparable to Cappadox’s word-for-word parody of Thera- 
pontigonus’ threat.* 

Another echo of comedy is heard in the Epistolographi,’ and in 
Alciphron our old friend the parasite appears. But here he is a 
pitiful and complaining creature, the butt instead of the originator 
of jests; his glory as buffoon of the comic stage has departed. 


* Cure. 577 ff.; cf. p. 8 of this thesis, 
© Legrand, Dace pp. 22 #1. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, then, I think it is safe to affirm that I have found 
the clown forcibly present in all the comic drama of the Greeks out- 
side of Aristophanes: the new comedy, the mime and the satyr play ; 
and there are traces of him in Lucian, who copies the new comedy. 
A clownas isolated from the action as is the Bwpordyos of Aristopha. 
nes occurs but rarely in other literature, yet we do find some instances 
in Latin comedy ; and in the mime, though he takes part in the action, 
his réle is humorous throughout. The forms of Bapodroyla 
employed by him, especially in the new comedy, are in many cases 
absolutely identical with those under which Siiss has classified the 
buffoonery of Aristophanes’ clown; and in assisting to develop the 
exposition of the new comedy he follows his predecessor of the 
earlier drama. 
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